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THB  AMBRICAN  SYSTEM  OF  SPECIAL  ASSESSMENTS  AND  ITS 

APPUCABILITT  TO  OTHER  COUNTRIES. 

Paper  presented  before  the  Second  Pan  American  Scientlic  CongrtM^ 
Washln^n,  U.  8.  Am  DmmiW  t7,  W^mmn  8,  tWH* 

By  ROBERT  MURRAY  HAIG. 

A  study  (»f  the  history  of  American  finance  is  an  exercise  which  Is  not  con- 
ducive to  oouiplaceucy  nnd  self-satisfaction.  The  record  on  the  whole  te  not 
brilliniit.  In  fact.  tliiMv  are  but  few  pages  which  justify  eyen  a  measure  of 
\)rU\v  :  !»ur,  after  the  manner  of  those  who  have  not  many  things  of  wbidi 
to  he  i>i'oud.  there  is  perhaps  a  tendency  to  be  exceedingly  proud  of  those  parts 
of  the  system  which  are  creditable.  There  is,  however,  one  financial  device 
which  on  the  whole  is  worthy  of  the  high  praise  which  it  has  received.  This 
is  the  system  of  paying  for  local  improvements  by  levies  upon  the  land  espe- 
cially benefited,  technically  known  as  special  assessments.  Here  is  a  plan  which 
has  proved  its  right  to  the  consideration  of  students  of  finance  everywhere. 

SPECIAL  ASSESSMENTS  IN  RELATION  TO  THE  LAND  POUCT. 

Although  the  <9portuni^  once  existed  in  the  United  States  for  a  huge 
experiment  with  Government  ownership  of  land,  that  time  has  now  long  passed. 
Title  to  the  great  stretxjtes  0t  territory  west  of  the  AUeghanies  once  resteil 
with  the  Federal  Government  The  city  of  New  York  in  1686  was  made  the 
owner  of  i»*actlcally  all  of  the  uninhabited  land  on  Manhattan  Island.^  When 
ttie  city  of  Washington  was  laid  out  eva^r  alternate  lot  was  turned  over  to 
trustees  and  sold  for  the  benefit  of  the  public  treasury.*  To-day  these  public, 
holdings  have  practically  dlMlpef^.  The  dhrect  financial  returns  fiwMn  the 
sale  of  the  national  domain  were,  of  course.  Inadequate,  Imt  fliey  were  oon- 
sciously  sacrificed  for  the  sake  of  bidirect  effects,  parttcolarly  tlie  rapid  devd^  I 
opnient  of  the  country.  The  lots  In  the  city  of  WaAington  had  bam  almost  \ 
enih-ply  sold  to  private  individuals  by  1820,  and  those  in  the  dty  of  New  York 
by  18<>().*  In  New  York  an  attempt  was  made  to  pr<^t  directly,  tor  in  lT86tbi^ 
l)o\U  y  was  adopted  of  selling  alternate  lots,  the  unsold  portions  hieing  held  for  50 
years  tu  riial>le  tlie  city  to  iM-iioiit  by  tl»e  rise  in  land  values.*  There  are  smne 
other  instances  aiso  of  siiUsi.-miial  direct  \n\\i\u:  benefit  fi-om  land-value  in- 
creases. It  was,  for  example,  the  regular  rule  in  Illinois  to  auction  off  the 
county  sent  to  that  town  which  would  offer  the  largest  amount  of  land  to  be 
sold  for  the  benefit  of  the  county  treasury.  Even  the  State  capital  was  located 
and  relocateii  on  this  principle.  Hut,  ntter  all.  wiiether  the  returns  were 
adequate  or  inadequate,  the  fact  remains  tliat  the  bind  formerly  held  in  such 
large  amounts  by  the  public  has  been  allowed  to  pass  into  private  hands  and 
that  the  enormous  increases  in  values  have  accrued  to  the  immediate  benefit  of 
private  individuals. 

These  values,  moreover,  have  not  l>een  seriously  disturbed  by  taxation.  <)f 
Qourse  it  is  true  that  with  the  breakdown  of  the  genei-al  property  tax  real 
estate  In  general  has  been  called  upon  to  carry  a  large  share  of  the  Inn  den, 
bur  that  burden  thus  fttr  has  not  been  onerous;  and,  in  addition,  buildings  have 


>  Black.  Muuicipal  Ownership  of  Land  on  Manhattan  Island,  p.  17. 

■Brief  on  hehalf  of  the  Joint  Citizens'  Committee  of  the  District  of  Columbia,  p.  5 

et  seq.  • 

>  Ibid.,  p.  8 ;  Black;  op.  ctt.,  p.  e2. 


*  Ibid.,  p.  76. 
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probably  l>een  overtaxed  as  compared  with  land  more  often  than  the  reverse. 
Land  has  not  been  singled  out  for  special  taxation.  Increment  taxes  in  the 
United  States  have  never  reached  a  sta^'e  l^eyond  that  of  mere  discussion, 
Tiie  le;.cal  exemption  of  improvements,  which  has  been  carried  to  such  len^;ths 
in  the  Provinces  of  Canada,  is  in  force  in  only  two  cities  in  the  United  States.* 
Excess  condeumation  only  recently  has  been  authorized  in  a  few  of  the  States. 
Indeed,  it  appears  that  owners  have  jealously  and  successfully  guarded  their 
rights  to  land  values  against  attacks  from  all  directions  save  one— namely, 
assessments  for  local  improvements — and  doubtless  this  is  explained  by  the 
fact  that  the  attack  has  always  l>een  dis^ised  as  a  method  of  increasing  rather 
thsin  flecreai^Ukg  the  value     their  holdings. 

ORIOIN  AND  GBOVrrH  OW  THB  SFBCIAt.  ASSBBSIOBNT  ST8TE1C. 

Although  the  Unitetl  States  can  not  claim  to  be  the  country  of  the  origin 
of  special  assessments,  the  manner  in  which  they  have  flourished  here  justi^ 
fies  one  in  saying  that  this  is  probably  a  circumstance  attributable  only  to 
chance.  They  are  found  here  almost  at  the  b^inning  of  things,  but  the  evi- 
dence is  conclusive  that  the  earliest  American  acts  were  copied  from  English 
statutes  of  still  earlier  date.*  Transplanted  though  it  is,  the  system  has  here 
found  an  environnient  more  favorable  than  elsewhere  and  has  reached  a 
Slate  of  develormienl  far  beyond  that  attained  in  any  other  country  in  the 
world.  In  Kn;^lau<l  the  use  of  the  special  assessment  system  died  out  almost 
completely,  and  its  revival  in  late  years  seems  to  bo  due,  in  part  at  least, 
to  the  siRvess  of  the  itlan  in  this  country;*  In  France,  although  the  principle 
fs  old,  little  has  been  accoinplislied  until  recently.     The  system  has  heen 

I     used  only  n  shoi-t  time  i!i  Oennany  and  in  Beljrium,  but  it  is  in  Belgium  that 

I     ir  lias  i-t*;i*-b*'<]  irs  i.q-t':iU'si  « ieveloi>ment  in  Europe.* 

The  use  of  si)ocia!  assessments  in  this  country  now  has  a  history  stretclun^ 

i  over  two  centuries  and  a  quarter,  the  hrst  American  act  aurhorizin.i;  them 
being  passed  in  1691  for  the  city  of  New  York.*  Throup:b  the  first  century 
and  u  quarter  the  system  did  not  develop  to  great  dimensions,  but  during;  the 

.^^k  hundred  years  it  has  swept  the  country.  To-day  practically  every  city 
in  the  land  makes  use  of  it**  and  in  a  majority  of  them  the  receipts  from 
assessments  constitute  the  most  productive  source  of  revenue  next  to  the 

■  tax  on  proper^.  Indeed  there  are  instances  where  they  have  been  even 
more  productive  than  the  property  tax/  In  1915,  the  latest  year  for  which  the 
statistics  are  avaUable,  the  cities  of  the  United  States  raised  nearly  $80,000,000 
(^,890321)  by  spedal  assesEonaits-HyDe  dollar  fw  ev^  sev<m  raised  by  pn^ 
erty  taxes,' "  or  ^,56  per  capita/ 

» Pittsburgh  and  Scranton,  in  the  State  of  Pennsylvania. 

sOoodnow.  Municipal  (Jovernmcnt,  p.  327,  cites  a  case  of  improvement  for  paving  in 
Paris  in  1009.  Seligman  states  that  only  20  to  25  cases  of  application  are  known  Itt 
France,  and  that  they  have  been  traced  back  to  1672. 

*  Boaewater,  Special  Assessmenta,  1898  ed.,  p.  23. 

«Selignian,  Essays  in  Taxation,  8th  ed.,  pp.  436,  408. 

sRosewater,  op.  cit.,  p.  2^..  There  may  have  been  sporadic  uses  of  this  method  even 
before  this  act.  (Cf.  Proceedings,  The  Municipal  Engineers  of  New  York»  1914,  p.  289; 
Sellgman,  op.  cit.,  p.  436.)  This  law  followed  almost  exactly  the  language  of  the 
English  statute  of  1667,  which  had  been  passed  to  relate  tho  rebnUdlng  of  X^indon 
aftor  the  Great  lire.    Ibid.,  Eosewater,  op,  dt,  p.  24. 

•Two  hundred  and  one  of  the  205  cities,  according  to  Financial  Statistics  of  Cities, 
1915.  p.  166,  et  seq.,  received  income  from  special  assessments. 

'E,  g.,  Oklahoma  City,  Seattle,  and  Tnconia,  in  1909.  * 

8  Financial  Statistics  of  Cities,  1915,  pp.  166-167.  ^ 
» Ibid.,  p.  160. 
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OBJECTS  >Xm  WHICH  SPTCIAI.  AS6B88HSNTB  ABB  Ijsviaw. 

An  examination  of  the  records  of  some  of  the  cities  leaves  the  impression 
that  they  have  literally  assessed  thraaselves  into  existence,  many  of  them  hav- 
ing paid  for  practically  their  entire  system  of  physical  improvements  by  this 
method.  The  installation  of  street  improvements,  including  the  opening,  widen- 
ing, jading,  and  paving  of  sti^ets  and  the  instruction  of  curbs  and  side- 
walks, is  very  commonly  financed  by  this  system,  but  it  is  also  frequently  used 
for  sewers  and  for  water  pipes,  for  tree  planting  along  the  side  of  the  streets, 
for  parks  ;md  boulevards.  Prospect  Park  In  Brooklyn  and  Riverside  Drive  In 
New  York,  the  piuk  systems  of  Kansas  City  and  Indianapolis,  and  the  Civic 
Center  in  Denver  are  all  monuments  to  special  assessments.  The  construcUon 
of  retainin^^  walls,  of  ditc-lies.  embankments,  and  the  dredging  of  rivers  and 
slips  have  been  financed  by  this  method.  At  the  present  time  in  the  city  of 
New  Yorlv  elaborate  plans  are  beinir  prepared  which  depend  upon  special 
assessments  to  pay  for  subway  construction.^  They  are  to  be  used,  also,  to 
contribute  toward  the  rost  of  constructing  an  elalxtrate  tunnel  street  in  New 
York  which  has  recently  been  completed  at  a  cost  of  approximately  $100,000  to 
afford  access  to  the  subway  which  at  this  point  is  some  200  feet  underground. 
The  expenses  of  repairs  to  streets  and  sidewalks  and  repaving  are  sometimes 
met  by  special  assessments,  although  some  of  the  largest  cities  do  not  follow 
this  practice.  Street. lighting,  particularly  where  the  service  is  unusual  or  ex- 
pensive,' is  often  supported  by  levies  of  this  type.  Other  services,  such  as 
Street  deanlng,  sprinkling,  trimming  trees,  cutting  and  watering  grass  in  the 
parked  area  along  streets,  garbage  collection,  snow  removal,  and  even  moth  ex- 
termination, have  been  and  are  being  furnished  in  one  place  or  another  through 
char^  levied  upw  the  v^ssp&ttf  equally  b^oefited.  ^  ^  _  - 

THS  FISCAL  UCPOBTANCK  OF  SPECIAL  ASSii^SSMENTS. 

This  sununary  of  the  purposes  for  which  special  assessments  are  used  may 

indicate  even  more  plainly  than  statistics  the  important  part  they  play  in  the 
financial  affairs  of  any  of  our  cities,  but  a  few  additional  tigures  may  not  be 
out  of  place.  In  the  city  of  New  York,  for  example,  during  the  last  10  years  the 
assessments  confirmed  amounted  to  the  enormous  sum  of  $124,000,000  ($123,- 
771,411.06).'  Portland,  Oreg.,  which  in  1910  claimed  a  population  of  only 
2ot',214,  expended  in  the  12  years  ending  1914  over  $30,000,000  ($30,373,374)  on 
street  and  sewer  improvements,  all  of  which  was  financed  by  special  assess- 
ments. Seattle,  a  city  whose  population  was  237.194  in  1910.  has  annually  col- 
lected l>etween  $4,000,000  and  $5,000,000  in  assessments  for  several  years  past* 
Chicago  has  always  made  liberal  use  of  special  assessments.  When  first  in- 
corporated in  IMS,  power  was  received  to  levy  assessments  for  constructing 

1  The  Utica  Avenue  extension  of  the  rapid  transit  system  was  authorized  on  the  as- 
sumption that  the  land  specially  benefited  would  be  called  upon  to  cmtribnte  toward 
the  cost  of  constmetlon.  A  very  amUtioiw  project  Is  that  which  is  Just  now 
urged  befoie  the  PoMte  Service  Commission  of  New  York  City,  and  which  contemplates 
the  removal  of  the  elevated  raUway  from  lower  Fulton  Street,  BrooldyD,  and  the  substi- 
tution therefor  of  a  subway  to  connect  Central  Brooklyn  with  the  dual  t^ubway  system. 
This  project  involves  the  expenditure  of  approximately  $5,500,000,  of  which  about 
$4,500,000  is  expected  to  be  furnished  through  spedml  UMMsments.  The  land  in  ttilB 
enae  la  to  be  divided  into  five  sones  of  ben^  tte  mMeMoamtB  varfing  txtm  20  per  cent 
to  ^ree-qnnrters  of  1  per  oent  of  the  value. 

a  As,  for  example,  in  the  case  of  cluster  lights  along  business  streets. 

^City  of  New  York.  Law  Dept.,  Annual  Report,  pp.  468,  469,  and  William  C. 

Ormoud,  Assessments  for  Local  Improvements,  Proceedings,  Municipal  Kngineera  of  the 
City  of  New  York,  1914.  p.  298. 

«1909-19ia. 
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sidewiiiks.'  nml  in  1S:^T  ;Mil!u»rity  wjis  jjiv(M»  t<»  iisi*  the  inetlMKl  for  a  great 
vjirioty  ol"  (!l>.K'<'ts.'  The  ls;*T  tu-t  \v:)s  pTtss.-ii  smtMi  yenrs  hf'foro  there  was  a 
paved  street  hi  Chimp),  jiiid  IH  ye<irs  before  there  were  nny  drniiis  except  oi>en 
(lilfiics.'  T\\v  lirsi  scwrrs.  Imilr  in  KS^O  nt  u  cost  of  $2,871.00.  wore  i>:ii<l  for  by 
.•tssi'ssmeiits.  I>urni.u  iho  ."jO-yt^ar  perhul  between  ISGO  and  1010  assessments 
\v*M*(»  cunln-nu'd  in  tlio  <*ity  of  <'hicap»  \o  ainonnt  of  nearly  ^^l 85.000,000. 
Trnly.  special  assessments  iiave  played  an  iuipi»rtant  part  in  the  history  of 
luuaicipai  tiuance  in  tbe  United  States. 

SPECIAL  ASSESSMENT  B&OCE0UBS. 

The  aduiinistratlve  procedure  followed  in  levying  js^iecial  assessments  varies 
considerably  from  city  to  city,  but  the  methods  used  in  the  city  of  Seattle  are 
typical  and  a  description  of  than  may  be  ace^ed  as  fairly  Illustrative  of 
current  practice  in  cities  of  moderate  slse. 
/    Assef^ment  projects  may  legally  be.  initiated  either  with  or  without  a  petition 
<  from  the  property  owners  affected.   In  practice  the  council  requires  a  pMltlon 
[  sijined  by  tlie  owners  of  a  majority  of  the  frontage  and  area  affected  but  then 
I  proceeds  to  ignore  it   This  is  done  because  experience  has  shown  that  fewer 

I  difficulties  are  encountered  when  the  project  does  not  rest  for  Its  legal  justi- 

(  fication  upon  a  petition.  The  petition  is  filed  with  tiie  city  en^neer,  who 
cheeks  it  and  refers  it  to  the  council,  but,  without  waiting  for  action  by  that 
body,  he  proceetls  immediately  to  malse  a  preliminary  estimate  of  the  cost  of 
the  \vorl;  :ind  of  the  charp:es  which  will  rest  upon  the  land  benefited.  After 

'    uio  couiM  U  has  iiassed  upon  rlie  pro.iect  a  date  is  set  for  a  public  hearinfr. 

'    The  proprrty  owners  affected  nr','  notified  of  the  proposed  improvement  and  are 

"-^.invito'!  confer  witii  the  council  as  to  its  desirability.  Unless  stronfi  opposi- 
t\ou  devt'1o)^s  li.*'  ••oinuil  Uien  pusses  an  ordinance  ordering:  the  imitrovement 
to  h*'  Toad*'.  Bi  Is  are  iulvortise*!  for,  on  the  basis  of  the  preliminary  estnnnte. 
tlie  coMiiact  Is  let.  and  the  iniprovement  is  fonstrncted  under  the  supervision 
of  ilie  eniiineer.  This  official  a1s(»  apportions  the  final  cost  among  the  property 
owners  and  prepares  an  assessment  roll,  v/hich.  after  a  second  hearing,  is 
approved  tiy  the  couneil  and  sent  to  the  treasurer  for  collection. 

In  apportioning;  the  costs  of  a  street  improvement  among  the  property 
owners,  a  very  complicate<l  system  has  been  evolved.    The  area  of  benefit  is 

s/  assumed  normally  to  extend  90  feet  on  eithei-  side  of  tlie  improved  street,  but 
upon  numerous  occasions  is  ma<le  much  wider  tlian  tliis.  The  territory  affected 
is  divided  into  strips  30  feet  wide,  running  parallel  with  the  improved  street. 

J  The  strips  lying  nearest  the  street  bear  tlie  heaviest  share  of  the  expense, 
the  first  being  charged  with  45  "  parts,"  the  second  with  25  "  parts,"  the  third 
20  "parts,"  the  fourth  10  "parts,"  and  the  fifth  5  " parts."  *  The  total  number 
of  parts  multiplied  by  the  number  of  ftront  feet  is  divided  into  the  total  cost 
Then  each  individuaFs  char^  is  calculated.  It  will  be  noticed  that  the  sone 

!  syst^  operates  to  relieve  the  outers  of  comer  lots  of  part  of  the  burdens 
which  would  be  theirs  if  they  were  called  upon  to  pay  on  a  frontage  basis 
the  c<^t  of  Improvements  on  both  sides  of  their  lots.  This  solutloD  of  the 
corner-lot  problem  is  considered  satisfactory  in  the  case  of  all  Improvements 
except  sewers  and  water  mains,  in  which  cases  an  owner  of  a  lot  which  U 
already  served  from  one  street  is  not  compelled  to  contribute  to  the  cost  ^ 
laying  nuiins  in  another  street.    It  must  not  be  thought,  however,  that  the 

1  Laws,  Illinois,  1S30-31,  p.  ^ 

2  Tl»ul..  1837-S.  p.  01. 

^Fiftf  piith  R*»port  of  Chicago  Board  of  PiiMic  Works,  Appt^ndix. 

*  Compiled  from  the  reports  of  the  Department  of  Public  Works. 

*  Those  parts  are  uot  percentages.    In  ease  the  area  of  benefit  is  narrow  dnly  a  ft-w 
cones  are  nsecl,  but  tbe  anmber  of  parts  assigned  remain  the  same. 
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mechanical  rule  outlined  above  is  applied  without  variatioiu  A  wide  dlscr^lon 
Is  vested  in  the  hands  of  tlie  city  engineer. 

In  Seattle  ^lecial-assessment  finances  are  imdh  more  ctmipletely  segr^tetl 
than  in  most  cities.  Not  only  are  they  entirely  Independrat  of  the  general 
municipal  finances  but  each  Improvement  project  is  considered  a  separate 
financial  undertaking.  Each  month  a  contractor,  constructing  an  improvement, 
receives  from  the  cit.\  engineer  i\  i*ertificate  stating  the  amount  of  worls  com- 
plete<l.  He  presents  this  to  the  city  comptroller,  who  issues  interest-bearing 
warrants  to  the  extent  of  70  ykh-  eent  of  the  vsilue  of  the  completed  woric. 
These  warrants  nre  ofte?*  used  hy  the  c*Mitraetors  ;is  collateral  fur  bank  loans. 
Tliirry  days  aft**r  Hu-  coiiipletiou  of  ilie  work  \^:^^ra^ds  are  issued  for  the  30 
per  cent  of  tlie  co-st  \\lii<*h  lias  been  witlilield  as  a  guaranty  durnig  the  course 
of  cDiistrurtiou.  As  soon  as  the  final  assessment  rolls  are  prepared  notices 
are  sent  to  the  owners  (.f  the  property  henetitetl,  innnedhitely  after  winch 
there  follows  a  3U-day  period,  when  cash  payments  may  be  made  in  whole 
or  in  part.  Any  assessments  unpaid  at  the  end  of  this  period  are  i)ayable 
in  ten  annual  installments  witli  G  per  cent  interest.  The  cash  which  has 
been  collected  is  used  to  redeem  part  of  the  contractor's  warrants,  and 
local  improvement  bonds  runnin^^  10  years  and  bearinj^  6  i>er  cent  interest 
are  Issued  at  par  to  the  contractor  in  exchange  f(u-  the  remainder  of  tht* 
warrants.  It  will  be  noticed  that  tills  throws  upon  the  contractor  a  share  of 
tbe  burden  of  financing  local  improvements.  The  wisdom  of  tliis  very  common 
fNractice  may  be  questimied,  for  the  contractor  mui^  Imom  bimself  agaiart 
possible  loss  by  charging  a  higgler  mice  for  <be  work« 

W£AKNKSBES  A^U  ABU»KS  OF  XH£   SP£CiAI.-A88KS»MKNT  SV^aXEAl. 

Preseiit  methods  tove  bemi^  arrived  at  only  affc^palaftftf  experiences,  ana^ 
^ven  DOW  the  system  Is  nowhere  working  entirely  without  Mction.  Th&re  is 
a  record  to  the  ^ect  that  when  the  Dutch  in  New  Amsterdam  assessed  upon 
the  abutting  property  the  cost  of  canalWng  an  inlet  located  near  the  present 
Broad  Street  in  tbe  dty  of  New  York,  Hendrick,  the  Baker,  was  charged 
with  the  cost  of  5  yards— 4}  feet,  at  40  galhtara  pw  rod.  Beedde  the  name 
there  appears  on  the  record  this  laconic  entry :  **  He  refused  to  pay  and  was 
imprisoned.*'  *  There  has  never  since  been  a  lack  of  injured  and  protesting 
Hendricks. 

Of  the  weaknesses  and  abuses  which  have  developed  in  the  history  d 

special  assessments,  many  find  tlieir  origin  in  that  heyday  of  maladministra- 
tion of  municipal  affairs  jxenerally  which  liej^an  in  tlie  early  seventies.  The 
Tweed  re;L:ime  in  New  York  used  the  special-assessment  system  as  a  means 
of  nndctintc  the  proi»erty  owners  on  an  enormous  scale.  Extrava.iraut  and 
premature  improvements  c<mstructed  by  corrupt  contractors  served  to  enrich 
a  sronp  of  political  grafters  and  to  impoverish  the  owners  of  land.  5Iore  tlian 
one-tlurd  of  the  assessments  levied  between  1870  and  1879  proved  U>  un- 
collectible.'' The  situation  in  Brooklyn  at  this  time  was  very  similar.'  Over- 
ambitious  improvement  projects  also  resulted  in  serious  financial  embarrass- 
ment in  a  numlier  of  New  Jersey  cities  during  the  seventies.*  Instances  have 
occurred  and  still  appear  from  time  to  time  of  improvements  which  are 
eontructed  primarily  in  the  interest  of  contractors  who  desire  work,  rather 
than  in  the  interest  of  property  ^owners  who  desire  improvements.  It  has  been 
char^  recently  that  this  is  true  of  a  numb«»  of  the  grading  projects  in 
Seattle,  and  in  the  ease  of  some  street  improvements  in  New  York.  But  after 

^  Quoted  in  Proceediugs  of  Municipal  Engineers  Assn.  of  N.  Y.,  1014,  p.  289. 
*  Black,  op.  dt.,  p.  77 ;  Roaewater,  op.  dt.*  p.  80. 
*Rosewater,  op.  dt.,  p.  78. 
*Ibid.,  p.  m 
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4  PROCEKDIKUS  SECOi^D  PAN  AMKHICAX  SCIENTIFIC  CONGRESS. 

sidou  jiHvs.'  !inil  in  1SMT  .■ml  liurity  \v:i>  uivcii  i"  us.-  ili(>  Mirthn*!  for  :i  ^:!'t*ar 
vjiricty  <'J*  t.'ltiocls."  'Vho  ls;!T  :','  t  \\;is  MM>v;-(i  scMMt  xi'mt^  ltvi"or«-  tlici'c  a 
IKived  siii-et  in  CliH-a^ro.  jm«l  \i\\rs  Ih'fcrr  ihon^  wt'iv  ai»\  dnniis  cxropi  open 
WitduW  Till-  lirsi  s<*v\'.'rs.  iuiilr  in  l.Sr.o  ai  a  <<»st  of  S:*J.S71.00,  wnv  paid  for  by 
:isst»ssments.  I>urini:  iho  ."iOyi'iir  pi?riod  hoiwooii  180(»  anil  1010  assossnients 
u*M'o  ciMitirnuHl  in  tin*  Hty  of  (Miiciip*  to  Uu'  Jiniounl  of  noarly  SI So.OO' M»<K). 
Truly,  si)ecial  jissessnients  iiavo  played  an  iiiiiKuMauit  part  in  the  history  of 
iiiunicipnt  finaiu-e  in  the  United  States- 

Sm^IAL  ASSESSMK.NT  t'KOCiilDUiCE. 

The  sHlininistrnttve  procedure  followed  In  levying  special  assessments  varies 
(onsiderai>Iy  from  city  to  city,  bnt  the  methods  used  in  the  dty  of  Seattle  are 
tyfiical  and  a  description  of  them  may  be  accepted  as  fairly  Illustrative  of 

(•nrienj  praclice  in  cities  of  mcKlerate  size. 

Assossnipui  pn»joi'ts  may  lefjally  he  initiated  eitlier  with  or  without  a  petition 
from  the  [n-operiy  owners  affected.    In  practice  the  council  requires  a  petition 

^  si^Mud  I'v  liie  itwners  ni"  a  majority  (if  the  frotitajre  and  area  affected  but  then 
proroods  io  iuiioro  it.  Thi<  is  done  he^'anse  o\perien<v  has  shown  that  fewer 
dinicidtii's  are  en^'onnierod  wlien  tlie  ]>n»je('t  does  n*>t  rest  for  its  letral  justi- 
tication  upon  a  i»etition.  The  petition  is  filed  witli  the  city  engineer^  who 
cliwks  ir  and  refers  il  to  ilie  council,  hut,  wiriiout  waitin:;  for  action  by  that 
ho4ly,  he  proceeds  immediately  to  make  a  prelinunary  ^^stiniate  of  the  cost  of 
liie  work  and  of  the  <-liarges  whi^h  will  rest  upon  the  land  henetited.  After 
'  iUe  council  has  iiassed  uikju  the  pro.ioct  a  date  is  set  for  a  public  hearing:. 
The  prt)perty  owners  affected  ai-.'  notitied  of  the  proposed  inti)rnvoment  and  are 
^InvltP']  to  confer  with  the  c-ouncil  as  to  its  desirability.  Tnles-;  sironir  opposi- 
tSoii  deveIoi>s  li."  coidicil  then  ytasses  an  ordinance  ord(M'in^  the  improvement 
to  be  made.  Bids  are  adv-r-rlised  for,  on  tlie  basis  of  the  preliminary  estimate, 
the  contract  is  let,  and  tlie  improvement  is  eonslructed  under  the  supervision 
erf  the  engineer.  This  official  also  apportions  tite  tinal  cost  among  the  property 
owners  and  prepares  an  assessment  roll,  which,  after  a  second  hearing,  is 
approved  by  the  council  and  sent  to  the  treasurer  for  collection. 

In  apportioning  the  costs  of  a  street  Improvement  among  the  property 
owners,  a  very  complicated  system  has  been  evolve<l.  The  area  of  benefit  is 
assumed  normally  to  extend  90  feet  on  either  side  of  tlie  Improved  street,  but 
upon  numerous  occasions  is  made  much  wider  than  this.  The  territory  affected 
is  divided  Into  strips  30  feet  wide,  running  parallel  with  the  improved  street. 

.  The  strips  lyinir  nearest  the  street  bear  the  heaviest  share  of  the  expense, 
the  first  bein-  charj;ed  with  45  "parts,"  the  second  with  25  "parts,"  the  third 
20  (  arts  '  the  fourth  10  "parts,"  and  the  fifth  5  "parts."*  The  total  numbw 
of  itarts  multiplied  l»y  the  numbw  of  front  feet  is  divided  into  the  total  cost 
Then  <  iich  individuars  eharj^e  is  calcidated.  It  will  be  noticed  that  the  asone 
systi'm  opeiates  to  rt^lit^ve  tlie  owners  of  corner  lots  of  part  of  the  burdens 
whirh  woulti  be  ilieirs  if  t'joy  were  calletl  upon  to  pay  on  a  frontage  basis 
the  cost  of  improvemtMiis  nn  both  sides  of  their  lots.  This  solution  of  the 
corner-lot  i>roblem  is  eonsidered  satisfact<M-y  in  the  case  of  all  improvetnents 
exce|>t  sewers  and  water  mains,  in  wliich  cases  an  owner  of  a  lot  which  is 
already  served  from  one  street  is  not  compelled  to  contribute  to  the  cost  of 
laying'  mains  in  anotiier  street.    It  must  not  be  thought,  however,  that  the 

>  Laws,  Illinois,  1S30-33,  p.  82. 
«Il»l«l..  183T--8,  p.  61. 

»Flftoonth  Report  of  Chicago  B<t:inl  of  PuMio  Works.  Appriidix. 

*  Compiled  from  tiio  reports  ef  tlie  I  ►oi>;irtinoiit  of  Public  Works. 

*  Thcso  parts  «re  not  per*  *'ntnj:*'S.  In  caso  tho  area  of  lienpfit  is  narrow  only  a  P«*W 
Konps  are  used,  Wut  the  nuinber  of  parts  assigned  remain  the  same. 
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mechanical  i"ule  outliue<l  above  is  appli«<l  without  variation.  A  wide  discretion 
is  vested  in  the  hands  of  the  city  engineer. 

In  Seattle  S|>ecial-assessment  finances  are  much  more  ctimidetely  segre$^Ueil 
than  In  most  cities.  Not  only  are  they  entirely  Independent  of  tlie  general 
municipal  finances  but  each  improvement  project  Is  considered  a  s(»parate 
financial  undertakintr.  Kacli  month  a  ctaitmctor,  wnstructlnjr  an  improvement, 
receiAcs  fr»»m  the  <Mr\  cniiMuvr  a  cerriticate  statlnjr  the  amount  of  work  com- 
pleuMl.  lie  presenis  itiis  ut  tiu*  <!ty  ci>mprroIlci*.  who  issues  interest-bearing 
\\ai';ants  lo  *'\tonl  of  70  \*vv  rvwt  of  the  value  of  tiie  completed  work. 
'I'^liosc  warran'is  ar»-  nfii^Mt  usod  by  the  contiaclors  as  conateral  for  haul;  loa.ns. 
'IMiirry  <la\<  ailr'!-  I'lr  '■('mi»U*tion  of  ihe  W"rk  \^arranIs  arc  issued  for  the  .'»0 
per  (vitt  <>\  ilu'  t<>sl  \\hi<*h  has  been  withheld  as  :i  guaranty  during  the  ^(rarse 
of  <'onstru<'tio!i.  As  seun  as  the  Imal  asscssiiK'iit  rolls  are  prepare<l  iintices 
are  sent  to  the  owners  tlie  properly  benefited,  immediately  alter  whicit 
there  follows  a  30-day  period,  wlien  cash  payments  may  be  made  in  whole 
or  in  part.  Any  assessments  unpaid  at  the  end  of  this  period  are  jiayable 
in  ten  annual  installments  with  G  per  cent  interest.  The  casli  which  has 
be&n  collected  is  used  to  redeem  part  of  the  contractor's  warrants,  and 
local  improvement  Ixmds  running  10  years  and  bearing  0  imr  cent  interest 
are  issued  at  par  to  the  contractor  in  exchange  for  the  remainder  of  tlie 
warrants.  It  will  be  noticed  that  this  throws  upon  the  contractor  a  share  of 
the  burden  of  financing  local  ImprovemeDts.  The  wisdcmi  of  tliis  very  common 
practice  may  be  questioned*  for  the  contractor  must  insure  hlnuBelf  against 
possible  loss  by  charging  a  higher  price  for  the  work, 

WKAKNESSfiS  ANU  ABUSKS  0¥  THE  SOCIAL- ASSKSSMKNT  KVSX£M. 

Fraswt  methods  have  been^  arrived  at  only  afi^  painful  experiences,  aiia~ 
wen  now  the  system  is  nowhere  working  entirely  without  friction.  There  is 
n  record  to  the  effect  that  when  the  Dutch  in  New  Amstardam  assessed  upon 
the  ahuttinjr  property  the  cost  of  canalizing  an  inlet  located  near  the  prearat 
Broad  Street  in  the  city  of  New  York,  flemlrick,  the  Baker,  was  charged 
with  the  cost  of  5  yanls— 4i  feet,  at  40  guilders  per  rod.  Beside  the  name 
iheiv  appears  on  the  record  this  laconic  entry:  **He  refused  to  pay  and  was 
impris<.ned." '  I  here  has  never  sintre  l>een  a  lack  of  Injured  and  protesting 
Hendricks. 

Of  the  weaknesses  autl  abuses  which  have  developed  in  the  history  of 
si,ecial  assessments,  many  liiul  their  oriuin  in  that  heyday  of  maladministra- 
tion of  nnniieipal  affairs  -eneraliy  which  bei^'au  in  the  early  seventies.  The 
Tweed  rtVime  in  New  \»»rk  used  the  special-assessment  system  as  a  means 
of  nnilctiim'  the  ]>roperty  owners  on  an  enormous  scale.  Kxtrava-^^ant  and 
premature  improvements  ctmstructed  by  eorrnjtt  eoiurattors  served  t<»  enrich 
a  group  of  political  grafters  and  to  impoverish  llie  (»wniM-8  of  land.  More  tiian 
one-third  of  the  assessments  levied  between  1870  and  1879  ])roved  to  un- 
collectible/ The  situation  in  Brooklyn  at  this  time  was  very  similar.^  Over- 
ambitious  ImiwovOTient  projects  also  resulted  in  serious  financial  embarrass- 
ment in  a  numl)er  of  New  Jersey  cities  durinj?  the  seventies.*  Instances  have 
occmrred  and  still  appear  from  time  to  time  of  improvements  which  are 
contracted  primarily  in  the  Interest  of  contractors  who  desire  work,  ratlier 
than  in  the  interest  of  property  owners  who  desire  improvements.  It  has  l»een 
charged  recently  that  this  is  true  of  a  number  of  the  grading  projects  in 
Seattle,  and  in  the  case  of  some  street  improvemenvs  in  New  York.  But  after 

>  Quoted  in  Phk  <'*aUngs  of  Municipal  Engineers  Assn.  of  N.  Y.,  1914,  p.  289. 
•Black,  op.  cit.,  p.  77 ;  Uoaewatcr,  op.  cit.,  p.  80. 
'Rofsewater,  op.  cit.,  p.  TO. 
♦  IMd.,  p.  Tfi. 
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all,  what  has  been  shown  by  these  experiences  is  that  the  system  can  be  use<I 
l>y  knaves  and  f(H>ls  to  furtlier  their  ends  and  there  is  little  to  indiniie  that 
special  assessments  offer  a  better  opportunity  for  lvnav(Ty  and  foolishness 
than  do  the  alternative  methods  of  paying  for  UKa!  improvements.  Tin- 
remedv  is  obviouslv  to  secure  honest  and  wise  adnnnistrators.  and  the  ^?reat 
strides  which  have  been  made  recently  in  this  direction  by  our  nnuiicipalitiesi 
are  reflected  in  the  j^reatly  increased  satisfaction  with  special  assessments. 

An  objection  sometimes  urged  as  a  fault  of  the  special  assessment  system 
is  that  it  operates  to  place  tlie  city  in  the  position  of  partner  and  tinancial 
backer  of  the  land  speculator.    It  is  pointed  out  that  a  man  interested  in 
developiog  a  section  of  land  can  transfer  to  the  city  and  through  the  city  to 
^  proapective  purchasers  practically  the  entire  cost  of  Improrhig  the  tract. 
Rirt  of  this  (d>Jectiou  can  be  readily  met  by  insuring  that  the  city  admin- 
fistratlon  pnrsnes  a  policy  in  authorizing  improvements  which  is  conservative 
enough  to  insure  the  dty  against  the  loss  of  its  money  or  credit  through  the 
foilure  of  the  speculator  to  s^l  his  lots  or  oi  the  prospective  purchaser  to  pay 
Ids  nmsmaxeata.  But  there  is  another  p<rint  involved.  It  is  claimed  tiiat  the  sys^ 
tern  of  special  assessment  aids  the  epeeutator  to  deceive  the  innocent  purchase. 
Tlius,  In  the  Canadian  dty  of  ¥a&coaver,  conqiltdnt  has  been  made  that  cvmila«* 
tors  petition  fat  streets  unnecessailly  wide  tai  order  that  ibear  may  receive  larger 
sums  for  the  condemned  land  v^hich«  together  with  the  Increased  cost  of  tiie 
paving,  is  loaded  upon  the  back  of  the  purdiaser  of  Oie  land.  For,  ofttitnes^ 
purchasers  do  not  investigate  tii»  assesian^ts  oute^anding  against  the  land, 
and  in  some  places,  as  for  e^rample  in  the  dty  of  New  York,  It  Is  difficult  to 
determine  the  exact  amount  of  assessments  which  will  have  to  be  paid.  The 
^   recc^^i  shou'c^  show  all  assessments  which  are  omtemplated  or  pmding,  as 
!    well  as  those  which  have  ^dually  been  confirmed,  and  the  information  shonM 
be  put  in  such  form  as  to  make  outright  deception  imposedble.   It  would  be 
too  much  to  expect  of  a  system  to  look  to  it  to  reconstruct  the  nature  of  the 
careless  so  they  will  investigate  before  they  invest,  or  to  change  the  nature  of 
the  shortsighted,  so  they  will  recognize  a  burden  as  such  even  though  it  Is 
divided  into  many  annual  installments. 

Lack  of  proper  notification  has  l)een  a  prolific  source  of  dissatisfaction.  In 
Chicago  a  few  years  ago  complaints  were  particularly  bitter,  the  procedure 
being  such  that  often  the  first  notice  received  hy  the  owners  of  property 
affected  by  an  improvement  was  a  notice  to  pay  iheir  assessment.'  Tn  New 
York  at  the  present  time  notice  of  the  hearing  is  sent  merely  to  the  signers  of 
the  petition  for  the  improvement,  who  may  or  may  not  be  owners  of  the  prop- 
erty affected,  and  whose  sentiments  are  known  already  from  the  fact  that  they 
are  petitioners.  It  is  charged  that  this  arrangement  encourages  the  stimula- 
tion of  improvements  for  the  benefit  of  others  than  those  who  pay  for  them, 
and  that  the  petitions  are  often  signed  and  filed  by  persons  not  legitimately 
Interested.  Those  cities  which  have  been  most  successful  In  administering  theii 
Intern  go  furthest  in  the  direction  of  personal  notificati<m  and  ample  hearing^ 
for  those  who  are  to  be  called  upon  to  pay  the  assessments. 

Ihingw  lurte  In  the  luraetlce  of  extending  the  term  €i  payments.  The  p^od 
during  which  InsteUments  may  be  paid  should  not  exceed  a  v^  oms^ative 
estimate  of  the  life  of  tbe  hiq^vem^t.  There  have  beea  ecamples  in  New 
Twk  where  landown^  were  payhng  Installments  on  as  many  as  four  street 
pavements  at  the  same  time,  three  have  been  worn  out  and  replaced  brfore 
the  first  is  ^tirely  paid  for.  1%ls  ovorextensloa  c»f  the  pariod  of  payments  Is 
doubtless  responsible  for  the  present  peculiar  law  in  New  York  forbidding  the 

>  Beport,  Dept.  of  Public  Works,  1889,  p;  Ml. 
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levy  of  assessments  for  repaving  against  a  lot  which  has  ahready  been  assessed 
to  pay  for  one  first-class  pavement/ 

Another  practice  which  stands  condemned  in  the  light  of  American  experi-  j 
ence  is  that  of  levying  and  collecting  assessments  before  the  cost  of  improve-  ' 
ments  is  definitely  known.  The  usual  result  of  this  practice  is  that  the  esti- 
mates are  made  liberal  in  order  to  cover  all  contingencies,  the  unused  bal- 
ances being  returned  to  the  persons  assessed.  At  one  time  in  Chicago  the 
rebates  amounted  to  one-third  of  the  collections.'  A  much  better  plan  is  to 
defer  the  assessment,  or  at  least  a  very  substantial  part  of  it,  untU^  the  work 
is  entirely  completed. 

It  will  be  seen  that  most  of  the  weaknesses  are  either  not  serious  In  their  \ 
nature,  and  easily  remedied,  or  are  not  peculiar  to  special  assessments.  Assum-  ' 
ing  an  honest  and  fairly-Intelligent  administratian,  abuses  are  unUMy  to  de- 
^velop/ 

THE  APPLICABILrrV  OK  THK  SPECIAL-ASSESSMKNT  SYSTEM  TO  OTHEE  COUNTftlfiS. 

Any  diseufi^ion  of  the  applicability  of  the  American  syst^  of  specM  assess- 
vmm  to  otbCT  countries  isdiould  be  preceded  hy  a  statement  of  the  causes  for 
its  wide  use  here,  for  some  of  tlie  reasons  are  frankly  reasons  of  compulsion 
rather  than  of  attraction*  Undoubtedly  the  large  rfile  which  the  system  lias  ; 
phiyed  in  some  of  our  dties  is  explained  by  tlie  fact  that  it  constituted  the  only 
means  by  which  necessary  improvements  could  be  secured,  limited  as  the  cities 
were  in  the  tax  rates  they  could  Impose  and  the  amount  of  indebtedness  tiiey  ' 
could  assume.   For  special  assessments  are  not  classified  as  taxes  under  the 
law,  and  spedal-assessment  debt  is  often  not  included  within  the  debt  limit  j 
<rf  the  dty-*   Even  in  those  cities  where  there  are  no  burdensome  limiiajtions 
on  the  tax  rate,  there  is  always  present  a  very  str/>.'ic:  prejudice  against  a  hi^-h^'  ' 
rate,  and  special  assessments  offer  an  opportunity  to  have  at  the  same  time 
low  nominal  taxes  and  tlie  needed  improvements. 

But  such  reasons  are  in  most  cases  not  the  important  ones.  The  principle 
upon  which  the  system  rests— of  a  direct  contribution  toward  the  cost  by  the 
owner  of  the  property  especially  benefitted— is  one  which  appeals  strongly  to 
everyone's  sense  of  justice.  Coupled  with  this  is  the  psychological  advantage  ^ 
which  is  present  when  something  very  definite  is  given  to  the  individual  who 
is  called  upon  to  contribute.  Indeed  this  close  relationship  betwera  the  pay* 
ment  and  the  construction  of  a  particular  improvement  is  the  secret  of  mudi 
of  the  popularity  of  the  system.  Under  this  plan,  it  is  not  necessary  to  con- 
tribute for  tlie  cost  of  the  construction  of  a  number  of  other  nmi's  pev^oentB 
before  one's  own  street  is  paved.  Moreover,  the  plan  eliminates,  to  a  lar«e  de- 
gree, the  necessity  for  using  influence  of  one  SMt  or  anothw  with  the  poimcal 
powers  that  be  in  order  to  secure  attention  to  need  tot  local  Improvements. 
The  work  can  be  done  when  desired  and  to  angr  araottttt  desM. .  Tbe  system  Is 
flexible  to  a  remarkable  d^ree. 

In  cities  which  are  developing  as  rapidly  as  American  cities  have  developed, 
the  number  of  persons  who  are  tetecwted  In  the  increase  In  land  values  .Is 

*Cf.  Omond.  loc.  cit,  p.  212. 

^Merriam,  Report  on  the  Municipal  Revenues  of  Chicago,  p.  13,  et  seq 
•One  ranaAable  aspect  ef  the  idtnation  is  the  lack  of  mutual  assistance  among  the 
cities  in  solving  the  probiems  of  ipedal  aa8Ment&   Kaeh  city  appears  to  have  con- 
sidered its  problem  largely  a  local  one  and  has  strngsied  to  a  sdlntton  without  avalUna 

itself  of  that  of  others.  It  is  not  unusual  to  find  several  dties  within  a  short  distance  of 
each  other  which  have  painfully  worked  out  independent  solutions  to  the  same  pracfleal 
problem.  This  has  made  progress  unnecessarily  difficult,  for  most  of  the  questions  axe 
Sttieral  la  natnre  and  the  esq^rlence  of  one  place  is  usually  valid  in  another. 

l^^^l^  ^  Has  been  used  in  Chicago  has  been  attributed  to  this 

cause.   MerJlm,       dt,  p.  la 
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nil,  wiiiit  has  l.ion  .>li(.\vn  by  these  experiences  is  tliat  tlie  system  mii  »)e  us«r 
1,>  kn:ivt's  juiil  feols  u>  (unhi^v  their  ends  and  there  Is  little  to  Indicate  that 
siuM  ial  :i>;s.'ssiii(  iii^^  utUi  n  Letter  opportunity  for  Itnavery  and  foolishness 
than  .jo  thr  alternativi-  metlioils  of  payiu<;  for  local  improvements.  Thn 
renietly  is  nhvioiisly  io  s.Ttirc  hou.^st  and  wise  atlniiiiist rators.  and  the  grciit 
strides  whi.-h  have  Ikm  ii  made  r.Mviilly  in  this  direclioii  hy  our  municipalities 
are  retlected  in  the  -really  increased  satisfaciion  with  spi-.  ial  assessments. 

An  objection  sonietinu-s  ur.ired  as  a  fault  ..f  the  sj.ecial  assessment  system 
is  tliat  it  operates  to  jilace  the  cily  in  ih.   position  of  i)artner  and  tiiiancial 
backer  of  the  land  speculator.     It   is  poinled  nut  that  a  man  interested  in 
developing  a  section  of  land  can  transfer  to  the  .  ity  and  tliroutjh  the  (rity  to 
the  pro.spective  purchasers  practically  the  entire  cost  of  improving'  the  tract. 
Part  of  this  objection  can  be  readily  met  hy  insui-in-  that  the  cily  admin- 
istration pursues  a  policy  in  authoriy-inj:  iniproxem.  nis  which  is  conservative 
enough  to  Insure  the  city  a«ainst  the  loss  of  its  money  or  cr.-dit  ihrou.!-'h  the 
failure  of  the  speculator  to  sell  his  lots  or  of  the  prospective  purchaser  to  pay 
hts  assessments.  But  there  is  auotber  point  involved.   It  is  claimed  that  the  Sys- 
tran of  i^ial  assessment  aids  the  sqieculator  to  deii  lve  the  innocent  i.m  chaser. 
Thus,  in  the  Canadian  city  of  Vancouver,  complaint  has  been  made  that  specula- 
tors peUUon  for  streets  unnecessarily  wide  in  order  that  they  may  receive  larger 
sums  for  the  condemned  land  which,  together  with  the  increase<l  cost  of  the 
paving,  is  loadetl  upon  the  back  of  the  purchaser  of  the  laud.   For,  ofttimes. 
purchasers  do  not  investigate  the  assessments  outstanding  against  the  land, 
and  in  some  places,  as  for  example  in  the  dty  of  New  Yorlc,  it  is  difficult  to 
determine  the  exact  amount  of  assessments  which  wiU  have  to  be  paid.  The 
re(  ().-ri««  sTioiiUi  show  all  assessments  which  are  amtemplated  or  pendhig,  as 
ucii  as  those  which  have  actually  been  confirmed,  and  the  information  should 
lie  ;.nt  in  such  form  as  to  make  outright  deception  impossible.   It  would  be 
too  nmcii  to  expect  of  a  system  to  look  to  It  to  reconstruct  the  nature  of  the 
careless  so  they  will  investijiate  before  they  invest,  or  to  chan^  the  nature  of 
tlie  shortsighted,  so  they  will  recognize  a  burden  as  such  even  though  it  is 
divided  into  many  aimual  installments. 

Lack  of  proper  iiotitication  lias  been  .i  ju-olitic  source  of  dissatisfaction.  In 
Chicago  a  few  years  agtj  complaints  were  particularly  bitter,  the  procedure 
being^such  that  often  the  first  notic-  received  l.y  the  owners  of  {)roperty 
affected  by  an  improvement  was  a  notice  to  i)ay  their  .-issessment.'  In  New 
York  at  the  present  time  notice  of  the  hearing  is  sent  merely  to  the  signers  of 
the  petition  for  the  improvement,  who  m:iy  or  may  not  he  owners  (»f  the  prop- 
aty  affected,  and  whose  sentiments  are  known  already  from  the  fact  that  they 
are  petitioners.  It  is  clmrged  that  this  arrangement  encourages  tlie  stimula- 
tion of  improvements  for  the  benetit  of  others  than  those  wlio  pay  for  them, 
and  that  the  petitions  are  often  signed  and  filed  by  persons  not  legitimateb 
interested.  Those  cities  which  have  been  most  successful  in  iidministeriiig  tlieii 
i^stem  go  furthest  in  the  direction  of  personal  notification  suul  ample  hearings 
for  those  who  are  to  be  called  upon  to  pay  the  assessntents. 

Dangw  lurks  in  the  practice  of  extending  the  term  of  payments.  The  period 
during  which  installments  may  be  paid  should  not  exceed  a  very  conservative 
estimate  of  the  life  of  the  im^ov^nent  There  have  been  examples  in  New 
York  where  landowners  were  paying  installments  on  as  many  as  four  street 
pavements  at  the  same  time,  Oiree  have  been  wwn  out  and  r^laced  before 
the  first  is  entirely  paid  for.  This  ov«rextenrfon  of  the  period  of  paymMits  is 
doubtless  responsible  for  the  present  peculiar  law  in  New  York  forbidding  the 


•  Beport,  Dept  of  PiiWlc  Works.  188».  p.  401. 
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levy  of  assessments  for  repaying  against  a  lot  whidti  has  already  been  assessed 
to  pay  for  one  first-class  pavement.^ 

Another  practice  which  stands  condemned  in  the  li^t  of  American  experi- 
ence is  that  of  levying  and  collecting  assessments  before  the  cost  of  improve- 
ments is  definitely  tmown.  The  usual  result  of  this  practice  is  that  the  esti- 
mates are  made  liba-al  in  order  to  cover  all  contingradesr  the  unused  bal- 
ances being  returned  to  the  persons  assessed.  At  one  tin»e  in  Chicago  the 
rebates  amounted  to  one-third  of  the  collections/  A  much  better  plan  is  to 
defer  the  assessment,  or  at  least  a  very  substantial  part  of  it,  until  the  work 
is  entirely  completed. 

It  will  be  seen  that  most  of  the  weaknesses  are  either  not  serious  in  their 
nature,  and  easily  remedied,  or  are  not  peculiar  to  special  assessments.  Assum- 
ing an  honest  and  fairly-intelligent  administration,  abuses  are  unlikeiy  to  de- 
^velop.* 

THE  APPLICABtUTY  OF  THE  SPECIAL-ASSESSMENT  SYSTEM  TO  OTHEB  COUNTRIES. 

Any  disrussion  of  the  njtpiiciiliiiity  of  the  Aineriran  system  of  special  assess- 
ments Ut  (tther  eoin)trios  shouhl  be  preceded  by  a  statement  of  the  causes  for 
its  \vid(*  use  here,  for  simie  of  the  rensons  nre  frankly  reasons  of  compulsion 
rather  Hian  of  attraction.    Unduubteilly  tlie  lar^e  ro!e  which  the  system  has 
played  in  some  of  our  cities  is  explained  by  the  fact  that  it  constituted  the  only 
means  by  whicli  necessary  improvements  could  be  secured,  limited  as  the  cities 
were  in  the  tax  rntes  they  could  impose  and  the  amount  of  Indebtedness  they  ' 
could  assume.   For  special  assessments  are  not  classified  as  taxes  under  the  i 
law,  and  special-assessment  debt  is  often  not  induded  within  the  debt  limit  | 
of  the  city/  Even  in  those  cities  where  there  are  no  buiHlensome  limi^ions 
on  the  tax  rate,  th«re  is  always  present  a  very  Bixf^^g  inr^udlce  against  a  lilgh  " 
rate,  and  e^ial  assessments  oEer  an  oj^rtunity  to  have  at  the  same  time 
low  nmninal  taxes  and  the  needed  improvements. 

But  such  reasons  are  in  most  cases  not  tlie  important  ones.  The  principle 
upon  which  the  system  rests— of  a  direct  contribution  toward  the  cost  by  the 
owner  of  the  property  especially  benefitted — ^is  one  which  appeals  strongcly  to 
ev^yone's  sense  of  Justice.  Coupled  with  this  is  the  psycholojrical  advantage 
which  is  present  when  something  very  definite  is  given  to  the  iiidivi^lual  who 
Is  called  upon  to  contribute.  Indeed  tins  close  relntionship  between  the  p:i\ 
raent  and  the  construction  of  a  particular  improvcniient  is  tlie  secret  of  much 
of  the  popularity  of  the  systtMu.  rmler  this  plan,  it  is  not  neces^;ary  to  con- 
tribute for  t!je  cosr  of  the  c<»nstructii»n  nf  n  number  <»f  other  menV  pavements 
before  <»neV  own  street  is  pjiveil.  Moreover,  the  plan  eliminates,  {o  a  iar.Lre  de- 
'rivee,  tlie  neeessity  for  usin;:*  influence  of  one  sort  or  anotlier  with  the  political 
I)owers  that  he  in  order  to  secure  attention  to  need  for  local  improvements. 
The  woi"k  can  he  done  when  desired  and  to  any  amount  desired.  The  s^'stem  is 
flexible  to  a  remarkable  dej^ree. 

In  cities  which  are  developing  as  rapidly  as  American  cities  have  developed, 
the  number  of  pei-sons  who  are  interested  in  the  increase  in  land  values  is 

*C1.  Onnond.  loc.  cit.,  p.  212. 

*Mmiaiii,  Report  on  tbe  Municipal  Revenues  of  Chicago,  p.  13,  et  seq. 

^  One  remarkable  aspect  of  the  sitnation  is  tbe  lack  of  mutual  assistance  among  the 

cities  in  solving  the  problems  of  special  assessments.  Eacli  city  appears  to  have  con- 
sidered its  problem  largely  a  local  one  and  has  struggled  to  a  solution  without  availing 
itself  of  that  of  others.  It  is  not  unusual  to  find  several  cities  within  a  short  distance  of 
eacb  otker  whicb  have  painfuUy  worlcea  out  independent  solutions  to  the  same  practical 
problem.  This  has  made  progress  unneGeBSarUy  dilBcalt,  for  most  of  the  questions  are 
general  in  nature  and  the  experience  of  one  place  is  usually  valid  In  another. 

*  The  extent  to  which  the  system  has  been  used  In  Chicago  has  been  attributed  to  this 
cause.    Merriam,  op.  cit.,  p,  13. 
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exoeedUngly  laf8S»  aad  wdmbtedly  0iie'<Mr'  tte  bdpi»tiuit  roaMM  why  qpoelftl 
asseasments  ore  popular  Is  tbat  they  aerve  imU  (fte  imaraMft  itf  th*^ 
apecsolatcnv  He  la  rdleinecl  eC  tlia  aiaoeaaity  ^  payfing  liiiproT«meiit  tahai^iea 
antU  his  land  la  Ant  the  ONurket,  aod  tiiefi  4fia  liwrdM  «pM  him  la 
greatly  lightoied  t>y  the  uae  of  the  plaii  wherelqr  the  coat  la  raiitto  payahte  lift 
faistalinieflta.  The  Inatallmeiit  systm  is  iiaed  most  widely  In  the  eaae  of  tiiose 
inqirovements  which  are  largely  speculative  in  natute.  An  investUeation  made 
recently  in  Portland,  Ores.,  shows  that  while  in  the  baslness  section  aaaeasmmts^ 
were  paid  in  cash  in  a] (proximately  70  per  cent  of  the  cases,  the  installment 
method  was  elected  in  UG  per  cent  of  the  cases  when  the  land  affected  wai^fiA 
speculative  in  its  nature. 

It  nuist  not  be  inferred  that  tl^e  great  development  of  the  system  in  thi* 
country  is  due  mainly  to  its  usefulness  as  a  tool  in  the  hands  of  land  specula- 
tors or  to  its  availability  for  surmounting  legal  obstacles  to  high  tax  I'ates.  Even.  ^ 
where  these  arguments  would  be  of  no  weight,  it  is  believed  that  the  system 
can  justify  itself  amply  on  the  other  grounds  which  have  been  indicated. 

The  conditions  wiiich  have  proved  most  conducive  to  the  success  of  the 
special-assessment  system  in  American  cities,  and  which  therefore  may  be 
considered  to  be  most  essential  to  its  successful  operation  elsewhere,  may  be  «^ 
briefly  summarized  as  follows: 

First.  Land  values  have  been  rising  with  great  rapidity  fj:om  causes  other 
than  the  construction  of  local  improvements,  and  where  this  is  true  they  can  be 
connted  on  to  coyer  many  sins  of  administrati<m. 

^    Second.  Where  the  plan  has  been  most  ai^eessfuU  great  care  has  been  taken 

policy  very  dosely  to  the  desires  of  the  individuals 
tibe  bllku  Fandammtally,  ttm  quesOon  as  to^ 
ia<^ea8ed  la  vidne  to  «  avfict«Ett  degree  to  eweat 
am  coot  of  tfif  isipw^emeiflris  a  twstion  as  to  whedier  the  oiraeni  w  the 
''^^ffiefv^^  Of  coarse, 

tlie  city  nmst  retathnHT  m  (PMRuhands  the  power  to  bitttate  tmp^v^nmts 
which  are  dictated  by  a  vwy  strong  g^Eiwal  need*  but  p«at  dqieod^ioe  sho^ 
be  placed  upon  initiation  by  petition.  It  might  he  wise  to  vary  the  percentage 
of  owners  required  to  sign  the  petition  for  vartoos  types  of  Improvements. 
Thus,  while  25  per  cent  might  be  considered  snfBdeiit  for  the  Initiation  of  a 
street  pavement,  95  per  cent  might  be  a  snitable  figure  tor  Initiating  a  project 
to  pay  for  moth  extermination  by  special  assessment  This  depndence  upon 
petitions  is  likely  to  prove  more  satisfactory  than  some  of  the  purely  mechanical 
safe^'uards  which  have  often  been  used.  Such,  for  example,  as  a  percentage  of 
the  value  of  the  property  or  a  set  sum  annually, 
i'  Third.  Too  much  emphasis  can  not  be  pinced  upon  the  desirability  of  cer- 
tainty in  a  system  of  special  assessments.  The  bitterest  complaint  is  that 
'  which  comes  from  the  man  who  is  asked  to  pay  more  than  he  expected.  Where 
the  improvement  work  is  standardized,  and  where  tlie  rules  for  ai»portioniti}? 
the  cost  are  well  dehned  and  fully  undersr<»od.  it  has  been  found  |>ossible  to 
raise  enormous  amounts  without  apparent  distress. 

Finally,  it  is  a  strilcing  fact  that  the  success  of  the  special  assessment  sys- 
tem in  many  of  our  cities  is  directly  traceable  to  the  administrative  ability 
which  has  been  available.  In  several  places  it  has  been  through  the  efforts  of  a 
single  Individual  that  the  entire  assessment  policy  of  a  city  owes  its  success. 
Where  the  administration  has  been  poor  the  dissatisfaction  has  been  gi'eat. 
and  where  conditions  are  such  that  good  administrators  are  unavailable,  it  may 
be  safely  said  that  the  special  aaaessooHsnt  wgwf^  la  f<nedooined  to  failure* 

*  WASHINGTON  I  GOVERNMENT  FEINTING  OFFICi:  lH^ 
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exceedingly  large,  and  undoubtedly  one  of  tbe  important  reasons  why  special  ^ 
assessnieuts  are  popular  is  that  they  serve  very  well  the  interests  of  the  f 
speculator.  He  is  relieved  of  the  necessity  of  paying  improvement  charges 
until  his  land  Is  ripe  for  the  market,  and  even  then  the  burden  upon  him  is 
greatly  lightened  by  the  use  of  the  plan  whereby  the  cost  is  made  pnyable  in 
installments.  The  installment  system  is  used  most  widely  in  the  case  of  those 
improvements  which  ai'e  largely  speculative  in  nature.  An  investigation  made 
recently  in  Fortland.  Oreu..  sliows  that  while  in  the  business  section  assessments 
were  paid  in  casli  iii  apprnximalely  70  per  cent  of  Uie  rases,  the  instullnient 
nit'tlitMl  was  elei'ii^Ml  in  ij(J  per  cent  of  the  cases  when  the  land  alTeeted  was; 
spemlative  in  its  nature. 

It  must  not  he  inferred  that  the  great  tle\ eiopnient  (»f  the  systeni  in  this 
citunlry  is  due  mainly  to  its  usefulness  as  a  tool  in  the  hands  of  land  speeula 
tors  <»r  to  its  availability  fur  surmounting  legal  obstacles  to  high  tax  rates.  Eveii » 
wlu-re  these  arguments  would  he  of  no  weight,  it  is  l)elieved  that  tlie  system 
can  justify  itself  amply  on  tlie  <»ther  grounds  whicli  have  been  ii^dieated. 

The  eonditions  wliich  have  proved  most  conducive  to  the  success  of  the 
sf>ecial-assessment  system  in  American  cities,  and  which  therefore  may  be 
<*onsidered  to  he  most  essential  to  its  successful  operation  elsewhere,  may  be 
briefly  summarized  as  follows; 

First,  Land  values  have  been  rising  with  great  rapidity  from  causes  other 
than  the  construction  of  local  improvements,  and  where  this  is  true  they  can  be 
counted  on  to  cover  many  sins  of  administration. 

Second.  Where  the  plan  has  l>een  most  successful,  great  care  has  been  taken 
to  conform  the  improvement  policy  very  closely  to  the  desires  of  the  individuals 
who^e  depeQd<^  upon  to  pay  the  bills.  Fundamentally,  the  question  as  to- 
whether  the  property  wl!U^  increased  in  value  to  a  sufficient  degree  to  cover 
the  cost  of  tlie  improvement  is  a  question  as  to  wliether  the  owners  or  tbe 
users  of  the  land  want  ths  improvement  badly  enough  to  pay  for  it.  Of  course 
the  city  must  retain  in  its  own  hands  the  power  to  Initiate  improvements 
which  are  dictated  by  a  very  strong  general  need,  but  great  dependence  should 
he  placed  upon  Initiation  by  petition.  It  might  be  wise  to  vary  the  percentage 
of  c)\vners  re<iuired  to  si^n  the  |)etitlon  for  various  types  of  improvements* 
Thus,  while  25  per  cent  might  be  considered  sufficient  for  the  initiation  of  a 
street  pavement,  !»")  per  cent  nught  be  a  suitable  figure  for  initiating  a  project 
to  i»ay  for  moth  extermination  by  special  assessment.  Tins  dependence  upon 
I)etitions  is  likely  to  jaove  more  satisfactory  than  some  of  the  purely  mecluinical 
s.ifoguards  which  ha^e  (►ften  been  used.  Such,  for  example,  as  a  percentage  of 
the  vahie  of  the  ja-operty  (m*  a  set  sum  annually. 

Thinl.  Too  much  emphasis  can  not  be  pla<'ed  upon  the  desirability  of  cer- 
tainty in  a  system  of  special  as-^esMuents.  The  bitterest  complaint  is  that 
which  comes  from  the  man  who  is  asked  to  pay  moi-e  than  he  expe<'ted.  Where 
the  improvement  w<»rk  is  standardizt^d.  and  wiuMv  ihe  rules  for  :(ppMrt ioiii is^r 
the  cost  are  well  tletlned  and  fully  understoiMl.  it  has  been  found  possible  to 
raise  enormous  amounts  without  apparent  distress. 

I''inally,  it  is  a  striking  fact  that  the  success  of  the  special  assessment  sys- 
tem in  many  of  (iur  rities  is  directly  traceable  to  the  administrative  ability 
which  has  been  available.  In  several  places  it  has  been  through  the  efforts  of  » 
single  individual  that  tlie  entire  assessment  policy  of  a  city  owes  its  success. 
Where  the  administration  has  been  poor  the  dissatisfaction  has  been  great, 
and  where  conditions  are  such  that  good  administrators  are  unavailable,  it  may 
\ie  safely  said  that  the  special  assessment  system  is  foredoomed  to  ftiilure. 
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